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work upon matter, applies in various degrees to all
other persons who think, read, and speak about work-
aday affairs. We have the loose habit of supposing
that every one knows what such words as wood, iron,
horses, ploughing, sawing, stoking, cotton-factory, ware-
house mean, and that the meaning of most persons
who use the words is the same. In fact, however, the
difference of meaning is almost infinitely great between
such words as used by persons who have been in
familiar contact with the things and actions, and as
used by those who have only seen them casually, or
perhaps even only read about them. The waste of
intellectual effort, often the positive injui'y, due to
defective realisation of the meaning of common words
is seldom rightly appreciated. Different gradations of
reality, due to different focuses, are the direct cause
of the widest and most unbridgeable differences of
judgment. Mr, Ruskin therefore wisely insists that
the education of all shall include direct contact with,
and familiar experience of, representative facts and feel-
ings belonging to the various departments of material
nature and human work upon matter.

Not merely for use but for enjoyment is this neces-
sary. What can the noblest poetry of nature and the
finest pictures of natural scenery mean to the average
Cockney, who has of necessity but a shadowy and
fourth hand impression of the images which are given.
Direct experience of nature and of man's action upon
nature is a necessary food of the vivid imagination:
without it the greater part of language, thought, and
life is utterly deficient of reality. We speak of the
eloquent descriptive powers of a Ruskin, the superb
analogies of a Browning or an Emerson, as if theyh an utterlysm
